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“ For always in thine eyes, O Liherty! 
Shines that high light wherety the world ia saved; 
And though thou slay us, we wili trust in thee." 
Joun Hay. 


On Picket Duty. 

Referring to Liberty’s remark thet the Democrats 
are sure not to understand the needs of industry and 
that they will perhaps make a much sorrier spectacle 
of themseives than the Republicans, the Galveston 
“News” saya: “If they take some partisan advice and 
adopt Reed’s plan they will indeed, and if they com- 
promise the principle of free trade they will; all of 
which is possible.” The latter is certain. 

As an Agnostic in religion, Professor Huxley is a 
decided success. The number of disabled and morti- 
fied theologians around him grows, and the intelligent 
woild will be grateful to him for the service and plea- 
sure which his controversies yield. But the world will 
not thank him for his political Agnosticism (or ignor- 
-ance); nor will he be pleased to discover that the 
world regards him as an Agnostic in politics. But 
nobody except an ignoramus or cftice-holder will prs- 
tend, as he does, that the first condition of liberty is 
obedieuce to the law of the land. 

A prominent “independent” newspapor observes 
with satisfaction that some Republican organs mousn- 
fully admit the absence of great. leaders and statesmen 
in the Republican party. Are there, then, any great 
leaders in the Democratic party, or even in the so- 
called reform parties, from mugwump down to trades- 
unionist? The truth is that great men are not 
attracted into political movements nowadays, and that 
modern politics is incompatible with greatness and 
true nobility. The number of respectable men in 
politics grows beautifully less, the name “politician” 
becoming synonymous with cheat and impostor. 

The Galveston “News” says: “Any man can get 
ali the land he warts in Texas at a nominal price and 
forty years to pay for it. Land is not sufficiently 
scarce to begin to raise thunder about yet.” What is 
true of Texas is true of other States. Our land re- 
formers who have nothing to say about the money 
monopoly and who pass sleepless nights trying to de- 
vise a way for the community to appropriate “eco- 
nomic rent,” strain at a gnat after swallowing camels, 
They will uot be missed even if they retire from the 
reform field altogether. But they can still learn 
something about the real needs of the time, and make 
themselves useful. ; 

In a recent issue of Liberty the editor of “Today,” 
who had pretended that no sensible man could object. 
to the present system of landlordism, was told that 
very many intelligent people differed fromhim. I now 
wish to direct his salen to the following words of 
the Galveston “News”: “There is nothing discover- 

-able in the general stain consciousness which says 
that the possession of a moderate atcount of land by 
an individual without paying rent tc government or 
anybody is other than altogether beneficial to man- 
kind. Property is freedom, not slavery. Freedom 
without property is freedom to starve. Land is emi- 
nently adapted to have an individual possessor. Let 
: society not hamper him at all on the land that he re- 
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“happy wives” protest against “the idea” of throwing 
a doubt upon the blessedness of the matrimonial 
state. Their husbands are perfect angels, — kind, 
patient, helpful, liberal, tender, virtuous, in a word, 
model husbands. Surely such an array of competent 
witnesses must make us pause and reconsider our theo- 
ries as to the inevitable consequences of legal mar- 
riage..... Yes, but the “World” offers a prize of 
one hundred dollars for the “best description of the 
best husband,” and — may not the enthusiasm of the 
“happy wives” be traced to the hope of getting the 
coveted lucre; may not the wish for the prize be the 
father of the eulogies? On the whole, I think I can- 
not be blamed for declining to admit the evidence of 
these thirty ladies who do protest too much. 


In the following passage Auberon Herbert answers 
an objection to the Anarchistic view of legalism that 
even intelligent sympathizers often raise: “Is law 
educational? Can we not act rightly simply from 
obedience? Law is not educational, just because it 
disregards the judgment and consent of the person 
who obeys it. A man may have to obey laws which 
he believes wrong, and law-makers whom he despises. 
-.«.. Obedience which is mechanical, which springs 
from habjt, from doing the same. thing all one’s life 
and seeing others do it, like the Hindoo who worships 
the geds of his ancestors, or the Englishman who pays 
his taxes because he is so used to the tax collector, has 
very little about it that teaches or raises. That which 
is good must be consciously and intelligently em- 
braced. If it is not, it is hardly likely to wear well, 
especially in this age of uncertainty and restlessness, 
when we waut to see the intellectual foundation on 
which every command rests.” 


It would be absurd to expect the president of cur 
beloved country to possess sound views on important 
economic or political questions; but there are a few 
things which even a president cannot fail to know 
without exciting the astonishment of intelligent peo- 
ple. Who, for instance, would have suspected Ben- 
jamin Harrison of utter ignorance of the fact that in 
this country the legislators are presumed to carry out 
the will of the majority and act in the capacity of po- 
litical “servants” delegated with certain powers by 
the “sovereign” voters? Yet we find him using this 
language in his message (italics mine): “Our form 
of government with its incident of universal suffrage 
makes it imperative that we shall save our working 
people from the agitations and distresses which scant 
work, that leaves no margin for comfort, always be- 
gets.” Is this the talk of a servant to (or about) his 
masters and sovereigns? Benjamin Harrison ap- 
parently fancies himself a king in dress-coat. In the 
same message, referring to the French government, we 
find him speaking of “our representative at that 
court.” Either he is ignorant of the fact that there is 
no French “court” at present, or else he feels that, so 
far as the people are concerned, there is practically no 
difference between kings and presidents, and, not hav- 
ing the wit to play the hypocrite successfully, he pre- 
fers plain talking. 


“Observer” writes as follows in the “Twentieth 
Century”: “An out-of-town friend tells me he is a 
director of industry. He is a commercial traveller. 
Many of his customers having bought of him for 
years, they no longer look at his samplvs, or inquire 

seek to better themselves with 
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other houses. They have learned that their own busi- 
ness interests are best served by leaving to him 
quality, price, and judgiert as to the ebb and flow of 
markets. Frequently he does not even wail fer 
orders. When, to his mind, markets are high, he 
buys little or nothing. When low, he stocks his cus- 
tomers up. His bond of union with his two sets of 
employers — his house and his customers — is com- 
plex but strong. It embracas a faith in him that he 
must maintain through honesty, intelligence, watchful- 
ness. Speak of the ‘wastes of competition’! Could 
R government agent, under Socialism in its purest 
stage, do this commercial man’s work so cheaply and 
efficiently, and, moreover, leave all parties so free to 
terminate the arrangement, should it ever prove second 
best, at will?” Of course the State Socialists may 
meet this by saying that this “director of industry” 
is only an exception, and that as a rule commercial 
travellers are neither trusted nor believed nor worthy of 
trust. But the point is that what is exceptional now 
would become very general and habitual under a fairer 
and freer industrial system in which no necessity for 
deceit and trickery existed; and the State Socialists 
will never succeed in making good their claim that in- 
dustrial fairness is incompatible with indusérial free- 
dom. 


The latest aspirant for the honor of overthrowing 
the argument that free money would abolish interest 
is C. L. James, of Wisconsin. He allows that free 
money would be a good thing, but does not think that 
it would abolish interest. Why? Let him answer in 
his own words, which I quote from “Free Life.” 
“When a tailor and a farmer exchange their products, 
each gets more for less than if he were tailor and 
farmer too. But as yet there is no interest, only 
wages. Things would b+ no different if the tailor and 
farmer found it convement to deposit their products 
with a middleman. The middleman might take out a 
commission, or might pay each less than le sold to the 
other for; yet in either case what he got would be 
only his wages, if we suppose the rate of exchange to 
be constant. But, if the middleman perceived that 
the production of clothes was outrunning that of food, 
so that the value of the former must fall and that of 


the latter rise, then he could gain by buying of the 


farmer on credit at the present rate and paying inter- 
est, or by borrowing to pay the farmer und agreeing 
to find usury for the money-lender.” Very well: but 
at what rate wouid he borrow? I presume Mr. James 
will agree that he will borrow at the cheapest rate 
that he can get. Now the ciaim of the free money 


| advocates (a claim of which Mr. James seems to be 


entirely ignorant) is that free competition in banking 
will bring the price of lending money (or rather of ex- 
changiug circulating credits for non-circulating cre- 
dits) down to cost, which banking statistics show to be 
considerably less than one per cent. This diseount of 
less than one per cent. will not be interest, because it 
will be used, not to pay dividends to stockholders, but 
to pay wages to the bank president and his assistants 
and all incidental expenses. It is plain that Mr. 
James’s argument does not touch the point at issue. 
It is plain also that Mr. Jamos has either never read 
or never underatood any of the standard literature of 
mutual banking. | He, like his comrade in ae 
John Most, has as little conception of the ph 

of gratuitous credit as has a wy of the 


| calculus. 


















Proudhon had'an amount of polemical power seldom pos- 
sessed by genius: Like vitriol, he ate away modern society, 
he dissolved every hindrance. Once he called Socialism. a 
pretest, a very vague, but for him very significant, declara- 
tion. Proudhon would take the initiative;-he could enter 
; into controversy: with his own scholars, ay, even with him- 
self. History is to him the extrusion of one Utopia by an- 
other. Official Utopias, realizable for a moment, but which 
have no true life, will continually be opposed by other Uto- 
pias — for the most part pure impossibilities, or possibilities 
practicable only up to a certain point — and thus by this 
constant course of dissolution and destruction mankind pro- 
gresses. Such Utopias, which undermine existing conditions, 
apparently possessing a reality, but which are yet utterly 
Utopian, mast incessantly crop up in history: The Utopias 
of Pythagoras, Plato, the Manichieans, Albigenses, Hussites, 
Anabaptists, of Campanella, Sir Thomas More, De Morelly, 
“and Babceuf, join hands in succession. The Utopias bring 
intermixture snd syntheses into society, and cause mankind 
sto recognize their contradictions. Yet every Utopia, when 

it has exhausted the power which gave it being, must be re- 
futed. 

Proudhon comes forward as the destroyer of all Utopias. 

His war-cry is, ‘ Destruam et ædificabo;” and he trans- 

lates this biblical sentence by the words, ‘I destroy, 

therefore I build up.” i 

Prondhon recognizes two species of Utopia, both of which 
he equally combats: firstly, the one which seeks to achieve 
everything by a single man, and which he calls Economicism ; 
and, secondly, the other, which seeks to effect everything by 
society, and which he calls Socialism, and more often Com- 
munism. This dialectic form was retained by him in all his 
writings, and was most clearly apparent in his chief work, 
“Contradictions.” Proudhon therefore wagés war against 
all economists, and also against all Socialists. The only 
justification of the social Utopias which he recognizes is so 
far as it is a protest against official Utopias. One of the 
chief points, therefore, of Proudhon’s doctrine is, naturally, 
a criticism of our entire economic edifice, which rests upon 
a hypothesis, a fiction, in fact, upon a Utopia — viz., the 
productiveness of capital. In consequence of this hypothesis 
one-half of the products of society flows out of the hands of 

-the working classes under the names of rent, hire, contract, 
agio or interest, into those of the capitalists, proprietors, and 
contractors. 

This condition is the official Utopia, which must be dis- 
solved by the social Utopias of St. Simon, Fourier, Cabet, 
Louis Blane, and Pierre Leroux. That done, its part. is 
played, and Proudhon then demands the entire arena i>r 
liberty. This two-edged sword was constantly wielded by 
him as a weapon. While on the one hand he sweeps away 
the dead national economy, on the other he roots out Social- 
ism, which would enter upon the inheritance. 

Proudbon would hava perfect liberty: he took it by 
gtorm. When a prisoner in the Conciergerie, and later in 
Doullens, he was the first man in France. Proudhon fought 
for political and social liberty: this is his general character- 
istic. Politically there is no freedom for him as long asa 
government at all exists, and socially he only feels himself 

© free when feulal property and capital vanish. On another 

occasion, which we shall explain later, this latter tendency 
was carried out in a sense diametrically opposed to Com- 
` munism. According to his views, the citizen is only then 
free when the State ceases; and so long as capital exists, so 
long does the laborer remain a slave. 

Hegel in Germany produced ‘Feuerbach, and in France 
Proudhon; and as Proudhon owes to him his dialectic form, 
so also did he found his metaphysical ideas; which must hero 
be introductorily glanced at, upon Hegel’s doctrine. 

To him God is'eternal, man progressive reason: Each is 
requisite to the other, and both complete each other. Pron- 
dhon regards this harmony as the government of providence. 
This harmony is. proverbially. expressed by the ‘sentence, 
“ Help yourself, and God will help you.” 
views he follows the formalistic course of Kant. To him it 
ig clear that no ‘investigation | into the being of God can lead 
to any result, and he pursues, therefore, only “ The: Bio- 

~ graphy of the Idea of God." -He analyzes the belief in God, 
= and thereby breaks the: spel vhich. makes the idea ‘in- 
` accessible to reason. G 
‘ideal, into humanity. T 
` mains the mystery of the. Anfinite, 
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ascribed the well-known saying, " La propriété c'est le vol,” 
to Brissot. Still, what is always original in him is the form 
of his intellectual productions. He plunges every thought 
into the Revolution, and imparts to each of hig sentences a 
violunt crushing character. He appears always fighting and 
never debating; so that with him everything appeared new 
and always was new. He saw the sober British idea of self- 
government, which constitutional doctrinaires preached 
uncontrolledly in absolute States, and while he discussed it, 
evolved therefrom the most revolutionary ideas — the aboli- 
tion of Government, the extinction of the State. 

Proudhon was the atheist of politics. His atheism was not 
that of the eighteenth century, but rather a more concrete, 
more sensual atheism, which looked not to the empty heaven 
but to the teeming earth; an atheism that did not despair 
because it only had the earth, but would precisely have no- 
thing but the earth; an atheism which, while it allowed no 
domination to God, would also have no more government of 
men. 

Similarly Proudhon criticised in all his writings the prin- 
ciple, che object, and the right of government, and came to 
the conclusion that philosophy could as little prove the ex- 
istence of a government as of a God. For him, government, 
like God, is not an object of knowledge, but of faith. He 
asks, “Why do we believe in a government? Whence 
comes the idea of authority in human society? this fiction 
of a superior being called ‘State’! Ought it not to be with 
the Goverment as with God and the Absolutists, which have 
so long and fruitleasly engaged the attention of philosophers? 
And as we have already, by means of philosophical analysis, 
found, in reference to God and religion, that mankind be- 
neath the allegory of its religious myths was but pursuing its 
own ideal, could we not also seek what they desire by the 
allegory of their political myths?” The political arrange- 
ments, so varying and contadictory, are not, according to 
his ideas, material for society, but sppear rather as simple 
formulas and hypothetical combinations, by means of which 
civilization maintains an appearance of order, or, to speak 
more correctly, seeks order. 

Instead, therefore, of seeing in Government the organ and 
expression of society 2s held by the Absolutists, the instru- 
ment of order according to doctrinaire ideas, the means of 
revolution, the belief of the Radicals, Proudhon only recog- 
nized in it a phenomenon of social life, the external repre- 
sentation of our rights, the development of one of our 
capabilities. 

Proudhon further proclaimed that government, like reli- 
gion, was a manifestation of social spontaneity. What hu- 
manity seeks in religiop, and calls God, is itself; and what 
the citizen seeks in government, and calls either king, em- 
peror, or president, is freedom. 

The best form of government, as the best religion, literally 
accepted, is a contradictory idea. The question is not in the 
least how we shall be best governed, but how we shall be 
freest. Government of man by man is as little to be per- 
mitted as the economical exhaustion of one man by another. 
That was one of the chief formulas of Proudhon. 

So consistent is Prondhon that he only recognizes as a 
Republic that land where the people exist without representa- 
tion or magistracy; and he calls every one a Monarchist 
who does not strive to achieve the suppression of all govern- 
ment — i. e., Anarchy. He holds that whoever admits the 
economic revolution proclaims thereby the cessation of the 
State. This abolition of the State is, he declares, the neces- 
sary consequence of the organization of credit and the reform 
of taxation, since by this double innovation government will 
become gradually superfluous and impossible. 

Government stands just on the same footing as feudal 
property, as loans or interest, as absolute or constitutional 
monarchy, as judicial institutions, etc., which have all 
served as an education for Hverty, but which fall and become 
powerless as scon as liberty has reached its full growth. In 
his work, ‘Confessions of a Revolutionist,’’ this feeling is 
most aggressively expressed. He says: ‘* All men are free 
and equal; therefore is society, in accordance with its nature 
and destiny, autonomic and ungovernable. As every one’s 
circle of activity is fixed by the natural division of labor, 
aud the choice of a condition of life which each one finds in 
due course, so are the social functions combined in sucha 
marner that they must harmoniously, codperate. Order 






ment. Whoso lays a hand upon me 
usurper and a tyrant. . I declare him my. enemy. 

He was asked: “Then you would abolisb Government? 
you would tave no constitution? Who, then, would main- 
tain order i: society? What wouid you have iu place of the 
State, in place of the police; in place of the great political 
powers? ” He replied: “Nothing. “Society is perpetual 
motion. It does not require to be wound up, and it is un- 
necessary to beat time for it. It has in itself its pendulum, 
and its spring is always: wound up. An organized society 
needs laws as little as lawgivers. . Laws are in society as a 
spider’s web in a beehive, 
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that lawgivers, statesmen, heroes, and pollcaian had been 
necessary. 

Starting with this view of government, Proudhon laid 
down a totally different definition of Monarchy and Repub- 
licanism to that laid down by the general run of Republicans, 
who believe that society can be republicanized by simply 
expelling the king. To him Monarchy is not an individual, 
a family, an ‘ncarnation of popular sovereignty, but a faith 
and a systum: a faith in a divine right and a system of 
government. Both elements he found as deeply rooted in 
the Dumocrats as in the Royalists. 

To be continued, 





















































Once a Single-Taxer, Now an Anarchist. 

Anarchism continually crops out in new places. The 
Liverpool “ Financial Reformer” prints the following letter 
from Mr. Robert Jones, of the Free Trade Democratic Asso- 
ciation of Victoria: 


Dear Sir, — I have to thank you warmly for your very 
friendly letter and for the literature which accompanied ít. 
Our association is not yet in a position to purchase literature, 
but a few of us would gladly subscribe to get a parcel — say 
1,000 — of the admirable pamphlet of Mr. Lovell: ‘Fair 
Trade versus Free Trade,” if you could send them out at a 
low rate, to enable us to distribute them. We are of all 
shades of opinion on the land question. Personally, I regard 
monopoly and privilege as the gr2atest obstacle to progress. 
The idea of private ownership in land seems as absurd to me 
as that in sea or sunshine, and I would settle the question,” 
not by a flank attack through taxation, but by the front at- 
tack of affirming the right of every man to use vacant land = 
wherever he found it, relying on the gigantic force of public 
opinion to say what constituted vacant land. 1 would not: 
permit supretiely wealthy men to keep large tracts of good 
land ont of cultivation, no matter what tax they were ready 
to pay for so doing, but would uphold any citizen in settling 
upon and cultivating such land. All history shows that 
power and privilege corrupt even the best men and make 
them tyrannical. Our government, democratic though we 
are, is an example of this. Under cover of preserving order, 
it calls out the military to overawe labor, and we know how 
narrow an escape we had from cold-blooded massacre. 
Hitherto I have advocated Single Tax under the idéa that it 
would lead to the final substitution of voluntary for compul- 
sory taxation, but recent events have convinced me that a 
Single Tax Government would inevitably become corrupt, 
and would use its grent wealth for tyrannical purposes. The 
great prolific idea is that of deuvying the utility of any form 
ef force except that of public opinion, which, of course, must 
be ever co-existent with man. If the sea had been sold ages 
ago, the true remedy for the resulting evil would not be to 
tax ocean values, but to affirm the truth of the ideas the 
world now holds with regard to the impossibility of private 
property in sea. For ages man thought slavery a necessity, 
and hoped all brutal slave-owners would one day become just 
and merciful. But this hope was vain. And so I feel sure 
will be the hopes entertained about governments that are 
established on force, ceasing to be corrupt and oppressive. 
This you will say is Anarchism; Iadmit it. Once regarded 
with horror, I now see in it, and its constant demands on the 
individual to rightly conduct his life and not to expect: any 
outside foree to save him, the only hope for the salvation of 
mankind. With the Single Taxers I shall attack Laud Mo- 
nopoly as fiercely as ever, as also taxation of houses, clothes, 
food, and a!l commodities, and will demand that exchange 
and production be made as frec as the air. But I will not 
declare that Single Tax is the best remedy. It is simply the 
ideal system of taxation, but voluntary taxation is the 
highest ideal of social organization. For him whom I am 
privileged to call friend, Henry George, I shall entertain 
feclings of affection and of gratitude for having first shown 
ine the absurdity of private property in land, but I think 
there is a hetter, because simpler an | juster, remedy than 
his of Single Tax. With best wishes, I am, yours very truly, 

i ROBERT JONES: 
MELBOURNE, SEPTEMBER 27, 1890. 


A Protest Against Pious Lies. 
[Auberon Herbert in Free Life.) 

The man who trusts Mr. Parnell as a politician, and be- 
lieves in his guiding of the Irish people — which I personally 
don’t — should vote for him now as before. I say this, not 
because I think adultery and the ghastly treachery and the 
lies that surround it lovely things, but because the sexual re- 
lations which exist between any man and any Woman are 
matters, as the clear-sighted can see, that belong to thelr 
private life and not to the public outside. There 38 no insti- 
tution that pollutes society so deeply as the divorce cow : 

It is founded on ihe foul idea that “ the public ™ have some 
right for their own satisfaction to keep a man and 
bound together in marriage, and if in'secrat-and with m: 


lies the man and woman break the society bond, t 
into daylight every action of their lives. The 
no such right; and all the mean the lies, an: 
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the inner lives of men and women. Perfect, life-long tidelity 
to each other is the true ideal of marriage; but we shall 
never get nearer to, but only farther away from, that ideal 
by allowing the public to watch over our morals. If either 
husband or wife are unfaithful to each other in heart, it were 
infinitely better for them to part than to play a horrible 
drama of lies and treachery, because this outside self-right- 
eous public think that their own morals may be injured by 
such open parting and such open confession of weakness and 
failure. 

One last word about Mr. Parnell. If he is dismissed as 
leader, he will be sacrificed not to “piety,” but to a desire 
to make use of “piety.” It will not be because men ace 
getting better, or because in a certain number of minds a 
steady, grave, and humble desire is growing to hold the pas- 
sions of their nature under firmer control. These men know 
how little these outbursts of ‘‘ surface piety and pious poli- 
ties serve that end. These men know only too well how 
grave are the faults in their own natures, how long aud slow 
will be the mending of them, how each has one dark chapter 
ou which he wishes no eye to fall, and they will join in no 
outery against a man who, as they know, is but something 
worse than themselves. In Mr, G. Meredith’s words (I quote 
from memory), we have passed Seraglio Point, but we have 
not yet doubled Cape ‘Turk. That still lies ahead. Some 
day, perhaps, we may reach and pass it, but it will not be by 
lying either to ourselves or to others about our own human 
nature. All we men are weak and bad in this matter, and 
our first effort must be not to join in telling pious lies. So 
holds the one hope of our reformation. 


Discrepant Boundaries. 

The political creeds of Auberon Herbert, Wordsworth 
Donisthorpe, J. H. Levy, and some other English Individual- 
ists, while covering very largely identical ground, exhibit at 
their ragged edges angles that are far from coincident. 
Some idea of those divergences is briefly given by Mr. Donis- 
thorpe in a letter to “Free Life”: 


I see no contradiction in the expression “voluntary taxa- 
tion.” Tax merely means an ordering or drawing up in line 
or assessing, and is sometimes used to describe an arrange- 
ment with creditors, which is a perfectly private transaction. 
Any arrangement for fixing the separate shares of the several 
parties (whether to take or to pay) is a form of taxation. 
My quarrel with your Individualism is that the world is not 
ready for it. My Individualism is absolute Anarchy quali- 
fied by a regard for social evolution. There is ago sleal of 
logomachy in our camp. * Mr. Levy seems to me to hold with 
us moderate Anarchists that at present we require a resi- 
duum of State action. Ent where I think he errs is in sup- 
posing that this is the necessary and permanent condition. 
In the perfect (or more perfect) state of social development I 
agree with your view. In the present state Mr. Levy and I 
are more in line, looking on tho State as a necessary institu- 
tion. We diverge when he insists on regarding it as a per- 
manent institution. Perhaps I should even outrun you a 
little in regard to the future. I am inclined to think with 
Tucker, that even the administration of justice will fall into 
private hands, though it is hard to foresee the construction 
of the judicial system. 





The Right to Gamble. 
[W. J. Stanton Pyper in tue Whirlwind] 

One of the crying evils of the present day is the officious 
interference of the State with what is vaguely termed gam- 
bling. Not content with forcibly robbing people of their 
money under the guise of taxation, the State does not even 
allow the helpless citizen the poor privilege of ‘doing what he 
likes with the pittance left to him. Acting on the modern 
axiom that it is much more heinous to waste your own money 
than to steal some one eise’s, the law of England, which per- 
mits wholesale Stock Exchange robbery, sternly probibits 
the lottery for the Christmas goose and the prize drawing at 
the village bazaar, while it. makes marauding” expeditions 
‘against. the houses in which | young men of aleatory proclivi- 
ties meet toget: “pape: di 
manifestly nnfair state of things calls for immediate abolition. 

‘Odions as this system is, the discriminatory method of its | 
enforcement is more odious still. Why, in the naime of all 
that is just, shoul i the wretched urchin he ‘cragged to prison | 
for playing pitch and toss and the wealthy individual who 
bets on horses. shake hands with the judge. on the bench? 
Why should: the itinerant proprietor of ‘a roulette table be 
assaulted by the police, while the well-to-do card player in- 
v'tes other card players to his house with impunity ? 

We await an answer to these questions, and in the mean- 
time shall, in season and out of season, continue to assert 
the inalienable rights ot the individual to gamble away his 
money, ‘drink it away, smoke it away, buy daily papers, or 

throw it away in whatever manner ho may see fit, so long as 
his actions are not a check on the equal rights of other indi- 
viduals. 









-The laws relating to gat nbling are a remnant of that prying 
Puritanism and bou aI ny which unhappily have not 





yet become extinct 
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Beauties of Government., 
[Clippings from the Press.] 

A big stand, erected for a foot-ball game in a Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) park, collapsed, and hurled to the ground 55.000 peo- 
ple. About twenty were seriously injured. It appears that 
an inspector had been sent by she Department of Baildings to 
see “that the stand was properly and substantialiy built,” 
and that he had reported that the work was well done and 
the timbers sound and substantial. 





New York, Nov. 17, Mahammad Raheen, recently of 
Liverpool, and originally from Afghanistan, landed at che 
Barge office on Sunday from the steamship Brittanie, with 
100 pounds of rubies in the rough. He had no money, and 
will be detained until a competent authority on uncut rubies 
decides that his collection is valuable enough to prevent him 
from becoming a publiccharge. It takes an expert examina- 
tion in most cases to decide whether an uncut ruby is valu- 
able or next to worthless. 


ae 


Beruin. The National-Zeitung says: The Emperor will 
shortly issue an edict to the Prussian ministry directing that 
teachers in national schools must be familiar with the prin- 
ciples of political economy to enable them to demonstrate the 
errors of Socialistic teachings. 

In the higher schvols recent modern history, especially of 
Prussia, 1aust be taught, and the ‘ benefits” which Prussian 
kings have always conferred upon workingmen must be in- 
culcated. 


A startling exposition of the law as to a husband’s rights 
over his wife was given at Tuesday’s meeting of the Guard- 
ians for the City of London Union. The master of the work- 
house at Homerton asked for instructions in the event of a 
pauper rejoicing in the chirrupy name of Goldfinch wishing 
to leave the house. Complications were likely to arise, it 
was said, inasmuch as Goldfinch’s wife had clea: ly intimated 
that she would not accompany her husband. Could the mas- 
ter, it was asked, oblige the man to remain under such circum- 
stances? Thereto the clerk replied that Goldfinch could 
exercise his legal right to compel his wife to go with him. 
The law was that “a husband could use reasonable force to 
make his spouse obey him.” If she refused, he could “take 
a stick of a certain size and even beat her, so long as he did 
not ill-use her.” It may well be asked, in what way does 
this solemn dictum accord with the marital vow to “love, 
comfort, and honor ” the wife? In the difficulty the Guard- 
ians thought it would be wise to let Goldfinch leave the house 
alone if he wished to do go. 


For the- special benefit of seven ofthe morc ar. less bald- 
headed aldermen of Boston a performance of the “Clemen- 
ceau Case’? was given at the Park Theatre. Three of these 
aldermen compose the theatre-license committes, and a 
month ago they revoked the license of the Park because on 
the second night of its visit to Boston they found that Sibyl 
Johnstone as Iza in the ‘Clemenceau Case” wore too few 
elothes. Manager Crabtree felt that he must vindicate him- 
self, and so he secured a new company, with Miss May Wilkes 
as Iza, and invited the entire board of aldermen to pass 
judgment before the play was given to the public. Seven of 
the aldermen accepted the invitation. Alone and lonely 
they sat it out. They observed that Miss Wilkes wore the 
same objectionable jersey, but with the a ‘dition of some 
other clothes, and they felt their responsibility greatly. 
When the entertainment was concluded, they left, silent and 
gloomy, aud at the City Hall went into executive session. 
The result of their deliberations was the announcement that 
the ‘‘Clemenceau Case” might be produced publicly, and 
that they would attend and again carefully watch for im- 
proper scenes, and especially note the effect uf the exhibition 
on the audience. 


A practical illustration of the beauties of the new tariff 
law was given to the House December 17, in the shape of a 
letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, asking that an ap- 
propriation of $25,000 be made in order. to enable the Light- 
house Board to pay duties upon imported articles used in the 
establishment of lighthouses, and oi which the Government 
has to pay duty. The Secretary says the i!luminating appa- 
country. 
‘duty on the parts,” he adds, ‘which arë ostly of glass, is 
60 per cent., and on the parts made mostly of metal 45 per 
cent. The fourth-order apparatus, the ones which are mostly 
used, cost, say, 10,000f. in France, or say $2,000, the duty 
upon which will be, say, half that amount. Certain other 
articles needed in the establishment of lighthouses, and not 
made in this country, are also imported and subject to duty 
under the new law.” 

The Secretary adds: ‘Free entry on articles imported for 
Government use is no longer allowed, and the appropriation 
will have to be made in order to enable the Goveznment to 
pay duties to the Government.” 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 4. Assistant Secretary Spaul- 
ding of the Treasury Department has rendered a decision 
holding that the bondsmen of the famous painting, ‘The 
Angelus,” are liable for $16,500 duty on the peanting. 

aw 


Rev. Edmund Dowse is chaplain o: iha “Massachusetts 
Senate, and Rev. Daniel W. Waldron of the House. Both 










the chaplains are Republicans, and cach is paid 300 for his 
services. Mr. Dowse seldom prays over 14 minutes, and Mr. 
Waldron never over three minutes, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Nov. 30. Information has been re- 
ceived here from Punta Gordo of an outrage committed on 
Port Sanitary Inspector Cochran in Charlotte harbor by 
Spanish smugglers. 

‘The inspector boarded a Spanish schooner, where the crew 
met his request to see the vessel's papers by throwing bim 
overboard, afterward cutting his boat loose. It was with 
great ditticulty that the inspector reached the shure. f 

An official complaint has been made by State Health Of- 
cer Porter to the Treasury Department and the Marine Hos- 
pital service, besides notifying the State Department that 
Spanish vessels are continually violating international law 
and treaty obligations by fishing in Florida waters, inside the 
marine league. 


ELIZABETH, N. J., Dee. 6. In the Union County Court to- 
day Judge McCormick pronounced sentence on the two An- 
archists, Charles Klop and Emil Vogt, who were convicted 
of being active participants last August in a riot at a picnic, 
where the police were roughly handled, and one of them, 
Officer Wind, was nearly killed by infuriated Anarchists. 
Two of the principal actors in the fight, Herman Dreyer and 
Fritz Bock, disappeared the morning after the riot and are 
supposed to be now living in New York. 

A dozen of the rioters were arrested and fined $28 each, 
while Klop and Vogt, being among the ringleaders, were 
held for the Grand Jury and convicted. Klop was identified 
as the man who kept yelling, “Kill the police!” Judge 
McCormick, in imposing sentence on him, said: ‘ The court 
is fully satisfied that the verdict is a proper one, entirely 
justified by vhe facts. I am satisfied that you are one of 
that class who want to take in your own hands — lawless 
hands — the Government of this country. It is about time 
that the courts make an example of people like you, who at- 
tempt to usurp the functions of the law. The sentence, 
therefore, is two years in State prison, with costs.” 

To Vogt the Judge said that he had associated with people 
of the Anarchist stripe, and only the numerous appeals for 
clemency in his behalf by influential citizens, including his 
employer, prevented the court from imposing a similar pun- 
ishment. In hopes, however, that he would mend his ways, — 
and in view of his previous good character, the sentence was 
that he spend six months less one day in the county jail. 


While it has not been successfully disputed that the Me- 
Kinley bill has had the effect of advancing the price of nearly 
all articles known as “the necessities of life,” yet the mea- 
sure:threatens a still heavier 11. to the working classes. 

It will be remembered that a cablegram appeared in the 
papers Tuesday morning in which it was stated that the big 
plush mills all over England were proposing shutting down 
because of the practically prohibitory tax impose on these 
goods by the McKinley bill. It was said that one factory 
alone had given notification to its nearly 1000 employes that 
no more work would be given them on account of the dulness 
of trade with the United States. 

A gentleman of Boston, who has devoted many years of his 
life to a careful stady of politico-economic problems, said to 
the writer this morning: ‘We will be called upon, within 
the next few months, to meet one of the most perplexing 
questions that has ever confronted us. The closing up of these 
plush mills in England will result in increasing the number of 
skilled immigrants to America who will come in direct com- 
petition with our own laboring classes. They will either 
elbow the American workman out of employment or cause a 
great reduction in wages in many branches of industry. This 
is a contingency the McKinleyites did not foresee.” 





A Suggestive Item. 
(Boston Herald.] 

The article published in the newspapers recently, giving 
information of the mail and express train which will run be- 
tween Boston and New York, gave the impression that the 
new departure had been brought about by the intervention 
of the Government, and that its primacy purpose was to fa- 
cilitate the conveyance of the mails. This is not so. The 
new arrangement was ‘brought about by the Adams Express 
Company, whicn is to pay the railroads $1000 a day for the - 
service. The mail cars allowed to Tan on tho train wy 
sufferance of the express mi È 





They Wilt | Work It Out Yet. 


[Galveston News.) 
The Alliance demand for $50 a head circulating mediam 
means about three times the amount of money that is now in 
circulation. But it does not follow that the notes would be 
depreciated. The Alliance plan is different from the old 
Greenback plan. A note that is issued on security should, 
with prover management, maintain its professed value. 
Thus a’. addition of rational hank notes on the present plan 
does not depreciate ‘hr vaine of any existing money, except 
as that may be an opr essive soarcity value. Neither dees a 
new warehouse certisicate for cotton, provided there bea 
new bale of cotton behind it. . Representatives of the com: 
mercial world are coming to the idea of currency sooured by 
transferable commodities, ‘but they have not worked it out, 
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“In abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of old-time sla- 
very, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the execu- 
tioner, the seai of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the 
gauge of the exciseman, the erasing-knise of the department clerk, 
all those insignia of Politics, which young Liberty grinds beneath 
her heel.” ==- PROUDHON, 


EF The appearance in the editorial column of articles 
over other signatures than the editor’s initial indicates that 
the editor approves their central purpose and general tenor, 
though he does not hold himself responsible for every phrase 
or word. But the appearance in other parts of the paper of 
articles by the same or other writers by no means indicates 
that he disapproves them in any respect, such disposition of 
them being governed largely by motives of convenience. 


More on Copyright. 


While sympathizing with Mr. Tucker’s opposition to those 
who favor a perpetual monopoly of ideas, and agreeing with 
him in regarding that notion as too silly to require any 
force for its refutation, I cannot admit that he has been 
successful in showing that those who accept Alphonse Karr’s 
view that literary property is a property, allowing of no equi- i 
table limitation, either in time or in space, of its exclusive | 
enjoyment by its author, are chargeable. with the belief in 
perpetual monopoly of ideas. Is it, then, so self-evident that 
the belie” in literary property Is equivalent to belief in mo- 
nopoly of ideas that Mr. Tucker is justified in withholding 
his proof of this identity? For my part, 1 think I discover a 
vital distinction between these two things, and, if I a:n right, | 
the strong argument against monopoly in ideas loses all its 


= force when directed against literary property. Let us recall 


the argument: ‘‘Ideas may be said to be the raw material 
of nature’s invisible realm, and there is no mora justification 
for the claim of a discoverer of an idea to exclusive use of it 
than there would have been for a claim on the part of the 
man who first ‘struck oil’ to ownership of the entire oil re- 
gion or petroleum product.” — “ The central injustice of .... | 
patent law is that it compels the race to pay an individual 
through a long term of years a monopoly price for knowledge 
that he has discovered today, although some other man or 
men might, and in many cases very probably would, have 
discovered it tomorrow.” Now I claim that thes : objections 
do not in the leasi. degree apply to the matter of copyright. 
Were I to argue that Spencer ought to be allowed the ex- 
clusive ownership of his literary property in precisely the 
same manner that he is allowed the owuership of the furniture 
which he gets in exchange for his own products, Mr. Tucker 
could not gainsay n:2: he would find himself without any | 
weapons of offence or defence. For surely it would be ab- | 
surd to say that “some other man or men might, and in 
many eases very probably would, have (written) tomorrow ” | 
what Spenser has written today. Instead of being ‘ very 
probable,” it is simply beyond all possibility. If Spencer 
had not been born, it is probable that some other man or men | 
would by this time have discovered the ideas and truths with 
which his name: is identified; but the world would never 
have had Spencer’s books. The method, the style, the man- 
ner, the peculiarities of all kinds due to his physical, mental, 
and moral traits, these no other man might or would under 
any circumstances bring. What is true of Spencer is true of 
Shakspere, of Byron, of Proudhon, of Comte, of Tennyson. į 
Since men began to write, no such occurrence has taken | 
place as the production of two similar quatrains, or two ten- 

line paragraphs, by two independent men. The writings of 

no two men are ever alike; because no two mer are mentally 

aud morally alike, altliouga hundreds of men hold common 

beliefs and have thoughts and emotions in common. Take 

a hundred writers, more or less equal in advantages, or even 





< exactly equal, and put a given question to them, to be 


answered by each in a given number of words, and no two of 
them will ever produce answers identical in style and lan- 


“guage, while many of them may agree in the substance, the 
‘idea, of the answer. (Of course I do not refer to :natters 


known to ali and habitually spoken of by all in fixed terms.) 
‘Such being the case, it is not true that literary property is 
property in ideas. Copyright would not prevent anyone’s 
writing a book to express the same ideas that Spencer has 
expressed ; it would simply prev ropriation 


’ {ruits of his toil, 


settles upon it, erects im 
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a thing of beauty and a joy forever. The improvements and 


adornments are his, The book is his, the ideas are not, The 
same ideas are found in other books of the time. But if we 
choose to read his hook, we must pay him for it. Suppose 
printing to be unknown: should we not have to pay Spencer 
for reading his manuscript? Does printing make that right 
which was obviously wrong prior to its invention ? 

Turning to the practical aspect of the question, it is evi- 
dent that copyright would not tend to impede the diffusion 
of valuable knowledge or hinder the advance of science or 
philosophy. Ideas being common property, competition 
among the writers would keep the prices of hooks at a rea- 
sonably low limit. The larger the number of readers, the 
larger the income, and the wider the fame. Even where 
competition did not enter as a factor, as in the case of lite- 
rary giants and exceptional geniuses, the desire to be known 
and honored and loved by the greatest possib’e number of 
people would result in the same effect. To b- sure, the in- 
come of a genius, or of his heirs, would always remain larger 
than the income of average writers; but there is no more 
iniustice in that than in the fact that great singers and 
actors command larger pay than those of average ability and 
talent. 

Do I, then, favor copyright? Iam not ready to say that I 
do; only I see no good reason for not favoring it. Asan 
Anarchist I can only say that the State, being, as it is, sup- 
ported by compulsory taxes and generally objectionable to 
me for multitudinous reasons, is not the proper agency for 
enforcing that right, if a right it be. That is, I can only go 
as far as Mr. Pentecost, and require further evidence before 
making a decision upon the equity or non-equity of copyright 
itself. Anarchists, as Anarchists, are uot lugically obliged 
to pronounce against copyright. Their principle of equal 
liberty is not violated by copyright, provided such right to 
literary property is enforced by voluntary associations. The 
question of copyright or no copyright must be discussed, as 
Mr. Tucker says, independently of the question of State or 
voluntary protection. I merely state, and have endeavored 
to show, that Mr. Tucker’s argument, entirely applicable to 
patent rights, is as completely inapplicable .o copyright. 

vr 

One would naturally suppose, I think, from reading 
the foregoing, that the point raised was a novel one in 
the payes of Liberty, and that I had never met it or 
attempted to r.cet it. “J think I discover,” says Mr. 
Yarros, “a vital distinction between literary property 
and property in ideas”; and he prefers against me a 
charge of withholding proof of an identity, of these 
two things which I am represented as proclaiming. 
(It should be noted straightway that I do not hold 
that these things are identical, since I regard property 
in ideas as a whole of which literary property is a 
part, and a part cannot be identical with a whole.) 
Upon which Mr. Yarros proceeds to tell me that I 
could not gainsay him if he were to “argue that 


i Spencer ought to be allowed the exclusive owncrship 


of his literary property in precisely the same manner 
that he is allowed the ownership of the furniture 


which he gets in exchange for his own products,” and ! 


that in such a case I should have no weapons of 
offence or defence. Now, if Mr. Yarrog will turn back 


to No. 128 of Liberty, bearing date of July 7, 1888, he | 


will there find that this distinction which he thinks he 
has discovered appears in quotations made by me from 
an article by Henry George in the “Standard” of June 


23, 1888, and that I then and there gainsaid both the | 


distinction and the argument with a weapon which, 
whether of offence or defence, in my judgment made 
short work of them as presented by Mr. George and 
makes equally short work of them as presented by Mr. 
Yarros. The proof, then, has not been withheld by 
me, but disregarded by Mr. Yarros, since he substan- 
tially restates Mr. George’s view without heeding my 
reply. I am the more surprised because, Mr. Yarros’s 
connection with Liberty having been almost as close 
in 1888 as it is now, I had supposed, in the absence of 
any sign to the contrary, that my reply was entirely 
satisfactory to him. But it seems now either that it 
was not or that it made little impression upon him 
and has accordingly escaped his memory. In view of 
th? probability of the latter, and since another close 
reader of and writer for Liberty has recently in con- 
versation betrayed a similar obliviousness, and since it 
is likely therefore that the general reader has likewise 
forgotten the article in question, and since I consider 
it one of my best and most successful efforts (though 
short and on a subject less important than some others 
I have treated), — in view of this series of considera- 
tions, I say, I deem it best to reprint the important 
portion of my apparently neglected editorial and to 


| George’s article. 





urge for it careful consideration. Referring to Mr, 
George’s article on copyright in the “Standard,” I 
wrote as follows: 


A correspondent having raised the question of property in 
ideas, Mr, George discusses it elaborately. Taking his stand 
upon the principle that productive labor is the true basis of 
the right of property, he argues through three columns, with 
all the consummate ability for which credit is given bim 
above, to the triumphant vindication of the position that 
there can rightfuily be no such thing as the exclusive owner- 
ship of an idea. 

No man, he says, “can justly claim ownership in natural 
laws, nor in any of the relations which may be perceived by 
the human mind, nor in any of the potentialities which na- 
ture holds for it.... Ownership comes from production. 
It cannot come from discovery. Discovery can give no right 
of ownership. ... No man can discover anything which, so 
to speak, was not put there to be discovered, and which some 
one else might not in time have discovered. If he finds it, it 
was not lost. It, or its potentiality, existed before he came. 
It was there to be found.... In the production of any 
material thing — a machine, for instance — there are two 
separable parts, — the abstract idea or principle, which may 
be usually expressed by drawing, by wr ug, or by word of 
mouth; and the concrete form of :- : .rticular machine it- 
self, which is produced by bringing i,’ ther in certain rela- 
tions certain quantities and qualities of matter, such as 
wood, steel, brass, brick, rubber, cloth, ete. There are two 
modes in which Jabor goes to the making of the machine, — 
the one in ascertaining the principle on which such machines 
can be made to work; the other in obtaining from their na- 
tural reservoirs and bringing together and fashioning into 
shape the quantities and qualities of matter which in their 
combination constitute the concrete machine. In the first 
mode labor is expended in discovery. In the second mode it 
is expended in production. The work of discovery may be 
done once for all, as in the case of the discovery in prehis- 
toric time of the principle or idea of the wheelbarrow. But 
the work of production is required afresh in the case of each 
particular thing. No matter how many thousand millions of 
wheelbarrows have been produced, it requires fresh abor of 
production to make another one. ... The natyral reward 
of labor expended in discovery is in the use that san be made 
of the discovery without interference with t’ e right of any 
one else to use it. But to this natural reward our patert 
laws endeavor to add an artificial reward. Although the 
effect of giving to the discoverers of useful devices or pro- 
cesses an absolute right to their exclusive use would be to 
burden all industry with most grievous monopolies, and to 
greatly retard, if not put a stop to, further inventions, yet 
the theory of our patent laws is that we can stimulate dis- 
coveries by giving a modified right of ownership in their use 
for a term of years. In this we seek by special laws to give 
a special reward to labor expended in discevery, which does 
not belong to it of natural right, and is of the nature of a 
bounty. But as for labor expended in the second of these 
modes, — in the production of the machine by the bringing 
together in certain relations of certain quantities and quali- 
ties of matter, — we need no special laws to reward that. 
Absolv :e ownership attaches to the results of such labor, not 
vy special law, but by common Jaw. And if all human laws 
were abolished, men would still hold that, whether it were a 
wheelbarrow or a phonograph, the concrete thing belonged 
to the man who produced it. And this, not for a term of 
years, but in perpetuity. It would pass at his death to his 
heirs or to those to whom he devised it.” 

The whole of the preceding paragraph is quoted from Mr. 
- regard it as conclusive, unanswerable. 
It proceeds, it will be noticed, entirely by the method of 
ergo. But it is tire for the philosopher to disappear. He 
has done his part of the work, which was the demolition of 
patents. Now it is the prestidigitator’s turn, It remains 
for him to justify copyright, — that is, property, not in the 
ideas set forth in a book, but in the manner of expressing 
them. So juggler George steps upon the scene, Presto! he 
exclaims: ‘Over and above any ‘labor of discovery’ ex- 
pended in thinking out what to say, is the ‘labor of produc- 
tion’ expended on kow to say it.” Observe how cunningly 
it is taken for granted here that the task of giving literary 
expression to an idea is labor of production rather than labor 
of discovery. But is it so? Right here comes in the jug- 
gler’s trick: we will subject it to the philosopher's test. 
The latter has already been quoted: “Tke work of discov- 
ery may be done once for all ... but the work of production 
is required afresh in the case of eack particular thing? 
Can anything be plainer than that he who does the work of 
combining words for the expression of an idea saves just that 
amount of labor te all who thereafter choose to use the same 
words in the same order to express the same idea, and that 
this work, not being require afresh in each particular case, 
is not work of production, and that, not being work of pro- 
duction, it gives no right of property? In quoting Mr. 
George above I did not ‘have to expend any labor on “how 
to say” what he had already said, He had saved me that 
trouble. I simply had to write and print the words on fresh 
sheets of paper. These sheets of paper belong to me, Justas 
the sheets on which he wrote and printed belong te him. But 
the particular combination of Words belongs to neither of us, 
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He discovered it, it is true, but that fact gives him no right | sideration will show us that rediscovery of literary | thie public will buy his books at his price, even though 


toit. Why not?: Because, to use his own phrases, this oom 
bination of worda “oxisted potentially before he came” 


some one else would or might have cone so. The work of 
copying or printing books is analogous to the production of 
wheelbarrows, but the origiual work of the author, whether 
in thinking or composing, is aualogous to the invention of 
the wheelbarrow; and the same argument that demolishes 
the right of the inventor demolishes the right of the author. 
The method of expressing an idea is itself an idea, and 
therefore not appropriable. 


It goes without saying, of course, that the imputation 


which I cast upon Mr. George’s motives does not apply | 


to Mr. Yarros in the smallest degree. But in other 
respects the similarity of their positions is striking. 
Mr. Yarros’s distinction between the probability of 
the rediscovery of an idea and what he considers the 
impossibility of the rediscovery of a form of literary 
expression differs in uo essential from Mr. George's 
distinction between. work of discovery and work of 
production. Mr. George’s is the more elaborate, more 
“improved” and “adorned” if you will, but ic ungues- 
tionably contains the idea that work of discovery im- 
plies the possibility of rediscovery, while work of 
production excludes it; and it is on this ground that 
he places literary expression under the head of work 
of producticn, thereby reasoning to copyright as Mr. 
Yarros reasons to it. But in my reply I show Mr. 
George that literary expression belongs under the head 
of work cf discovery; that all combinations of words 
exist potentially; that they are “there to be found” 
before any author finds them; that in this respect 
they are like auy other invention or discovery; and 
that the form devised to express an idea is itself an idea, 
and therefore fells under the general law of no-property in 
ideas. 

To discuss degvees of probability or possibility in 
this counection, as Mr. Yarros does, is to shoot wide of 
the mark. Such questions as this are not to be de- 
eided by rule of thumb or by the law of chances, but 
in accordance with some general principle. In the 
sentence which Mr. Yarros quotes from me regarding 
the central injustice of copyright and patent law, the 
clause, “and in many cases very probably would,” is 
of a parenthetical character and does not affect the 
argument at >ii. It does affect the question of the 
degree in waich the wrong is grievous; it does not 
affect the fact of the wrong itself. A man is guilty of 
a more grievous wrong in committing ten burglaries 
than in committing one, cr in robbing a poor man of 
necessities than in robbing a rich man of luxuries, but 
in principle the wrong is the same in both cases; and, 
if the article stolen is only a pin, the owner still has 
the right of redress. So the State is guilty of a more 
grievous wrong in granting a monopoly to a discoverer 
of an idea in a case where the chance of rediscovery is 
great than in granting one in a case where that chance 
is extremely small, but in principle the wrong is the 
same in both cases; and, in spite of the fact that I ain 
far more likely to be struck by lightning one minute 
hence than I ever was likely to have written Spencer’s 
“Principles of Psychology,” it remains true that the 
chance tliereof cannot be placed beyond the limit of 
possibility, which justifies me, if I so choose, in falling 
back. upon my right and insisting that I shall not be 
deprived of it. Amuzg the things not logically im- 

possible, I know of few wearer the limit of possibility 
than that I should ever desire to publish Liberty in the 
middle of the Desert of Sahara; nevertheless, this 
would scarcely justify any great political power in 
giving Stanley a right to stake ont a claim comprising 
that entire region and forbid me to set up a printing- 
press in any part of it without paying him rent. Into 
none of these matters does the question of degree of 
probability enter. 

But Mr. Yarros gives indication of seeing this, for 
he says only a few words regarding degree, and then 

proceeds to argue that rediscovery of. literary expres- 
sion is “beyond all poss This is not wide of 

_ the mark; on the contrary is strictly à propos. But 
it is absurd, as I think arros will see on further 
: reflection. For when, s ting aside degree, we attempt 
ve must maintain logical, 


| they must fall. 





i expression is not logically impossible. If an immense 


Id be thrown 
“tit was there to be found”; and i? he had not found it, | number of letters of the alphabet shoulc 


into the air, there would be many billions of forms in 
which they might fall to the ground. One of these 
forms is the play of “Hamlet,” and it obviously can- 
not be denied that the letters stand the same chance of 
falling in this form as of falling in any other single 
form out of the many billions in some one of which 
This at once disposes of the claim of 
logical impossibility. I might go on to show how the 
addition of intellect to chance vastly increases the pos- 
sibility, but it is needless; the test of chance alone is 
sufficient to sustain my position. 

Here I might stop with perfect justice to myself; 
but perhaps it is well to glance at some of the further 
arguments made by Mr. Yarros. For instance, his 
extension of my analogy of ideas to land. “Spencer.” 
he says, “goes to nature’s store of raw material and 
discovers a piece of vacant (invisible) land. He settles 
upon it, erects improvements, adorns it, and makes it 
a thing of beauty and a joy forever. The improve- 
ments and adornments are his. The book is his, the 
ideas are not.” My analogy is perfect, but Mr. 
Yarros’s extension of it will not hold. Why? Be- 
cause, when a man improves and adorns vacant land, 
he does not thereby prevent his neighbor from 
similarly improving and adorning other vacant land; 
but the man who is granted a perpetual copyright on 
his improvements and adornments of an idea excludes 
all other men from making similar improvements and 
adornments. It cannot be repeated too often that 
such improvements are in themselves ideas and are to 
be treated like other ideas. 

Again, Mr. Yarros urges: “Suppose printing to be 
unknown: should we not have to pay Spencer for 
reading his manuscript? Does printing make that 
right which was obviously wrong prior to its inven- 
tion?” The proper distinction to be made here is not 
between reading on the one hand and printing on the 
other, but between reading, writing, printing, or any 
other forms of expression used privately, on the one 
hand, and publication on the other. It is by the act of 
publication that an author relinquishes his right. And 
even this is not strictly accurate, for, having ao right, 
he can relinquish none. He only relinquishes a power 
which theretofore had been guarded by other rights, — 
the right of inviclability of person, the right of pri- 
vacy of domicile, and the right of contract. Whether 
an author writes or prints his book, no one can touch 
it as long as he carries it in his pocket or keeps it in 
his desk. He may read it to his friend under pledge 
of secrecy, and the frigud is bound in honor not to re- 
veal it. He may read it to a company of strangers, 
making a contract with each to observe his confidence, 
and they must carry out their contract. But in all 
these cases the thing respected is not the author’s 
property in his idea, but those personal rights which 
he enjoys in common with all individuals, and as long 
as he keeps his ideas within the precincts, so to speak, 
of these personal rights, he can retain his power over 
it until some one else discovers it as he did. But let 
him read his manuscript to a miscellaneous audience 
or offer his book for sale to all comers, and his power 
vanishes straightway. Suppose printing to be un- 
known, and Spencer to sell copies of his manuscript : 
would not the purchaser of a copy have a right to read 
it to an audience? If so, upon the invention of print- 
ing, would not this same purchaser have a right to 
print the book and distribute it? I reverse Mr. 
Yarros’s question, and ask him: “Does printing make 
that wrong which was obviously right prior to its in- 
vention ?” 

I cannot admit Mr. Yarros’s view of the effect, under 
copyright, of competition and the love of fame and 
honor. ‘he facts do not sustain it. Hugo undoubt- 
edly loved fame and honor: why has there never been 
a cheap edition of his works in France? And, setting 
aside the towering geniuses, why, in countries where 
there is both national and international copyright, do 
the works of living authors command prices two and 
three times as high as those of dead authors whose 
copyrights have expired? Every successful author, 


{great or small, has his oe and, under cepyright, 





the works of other authors less to their taste can be 
had for less money. 

Mr. Yarros thinks there is no more injustice in the 
excess of the income of a literary genius over that of 
an average writer than in the excess of a great singer’s 
salary over that paid to an inferior artist. Perhaps 
not, from the standpoint of that power which endowed 
the writer with superior genius and the singer with 
superior vocal organs. But from the human stand- 
point this undue inequality, though equally unfor- 
tunate in both cases, is more unjust in the former, for 
the reason that the writer cannot get the excessive in- 
come without the intervention of man, while the artist 
cannot be prevented from getting it except by the in- 
tervention of man. We cannot say to Patti: “You 
shall sing for five dollars an hour” (a price at which 
she would gladly sing if there were a thousand Pattis), 
for that would set a precedent for State interference 
in the fixing of wages and prices which would lead to 
much worse evils; but we can say to Tennyson: 
“You may get as much as you can for your poems, but 
we will not protect you against competition,” for in so 
doing we practise laissez-faire, the essential basis of 
social harmony. 

It must not be inferred that I wish to deprive the 
authors of reasonable rewards for their labor. On the 
contrary, I wish to help them to secure such, and I be- 
lieve that there are Anarchistic methods of doing so. 
As we have gained an Anarchistic instrument of hin- 
drance in the boycott, so, I think, we shall gain an 
analogous Anarchistic instrument of help. But what- 
ever method may be adopted, I am sure that Anarchy 
will not prohibit the reproduction of books by others 
after publication. For, despite Mr. Yarros’s opinion, 
I think that such a course is un-Anarchistic. Indeed, 
what more glaring violation of equal liberty than 
when a liberty enjoyed equally by all to produce, if 
they can, a certain unwritten book, becomes, after the 
book has been written, invested, by the act of copy- 


right, in one man, and is stripped from all others ? 
T. 


Men’s Rights and Labor’s Needs. 
With an earnestness and a determination worthy of 
a-better cause, John Rae is laboring, in his “ Fort- 
nightly Review” articles, to draw a distinction be- 
tween tweedledee and tweedledum, between the 
State Socialism of the Marxites and Fabians, and the 


State Socialism which he propounds. - Of course he 
would vehemently deny that his political theories may 
with propriety be described as State Socialistic; but, 
as has been remarked, his profession cannot be allowed 
to outweigh his performance. Is it our fault that he 
lacks the logic to become a frank and consistent an- 
tagonist of individual liberty? In point of fact, were 
we to accept Mr. Rae’s views of the duties and func- 
tions of government, we should find it impossible to 
invent a plausible excuse for declining to proceed fur- 
ther in the direction of the State Socialists’ goal. His 
remedial measures would not effect the desired end, — 
they would not remove the industrial difficulties and 
set men’s minds at rest; while his c:-.currence in the 
Socialist clain. that men have the right to life and the 
right to labor, in the sense that society owes every 
man a living, would estop him from resisting the de- 
mand for complete State control of production, distri- 
bution, and exchange, if that decisive and heroic 
measure were deemed indispensable for the purpose of 
discharging society’s debt to the individual. On some 
future occasion we may amuse ourselves by glancing 
at Mr. Rae’s reasons for opposing thorough State So- 
cialists; at present I am concerned with his arguments 
against the political theory of laissez faire. 

But first it is necessary to comment on the strange- 
ness of the undeniable fact that even such a man as 
Mr. Rae shows himself. congenitally incapable of 
comprehending — not to say appreciating — the real 
grounds upon which the opponents of State monopoly 
and State charity in all their varieties base their oppo- 
sition. It is fairly presumable that, unlike the avowed 
partisan State Socialists, Mr. Rae is anxious to know 
the stro :gest points of his antagonists’ case and that 
he has done everything prescribed by intellectual 
honesty and the interests of tient sph thee) 
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the way of aNg himself of the facts and prin- 
ciples which the must advanced modern champions of 
liberty adduce in their favor. Since, however, he no- 
whore betrays a due consciousness of their full force, 
but, ou the contrary, everywhere plainly reveals iuad- 
equate comprehension of the quality and quantity of 
meaning with which his opponents’ statements are 
charged, the conclusion forces itself on his more intel- 
ligent readers, whether sympathetic or otherwise, that 
he is incapable of grasping the objections directed 
against his view, and deals instead with objections 
which he thinks may be made against him; and, nat- 
turally enough, he cannot think of any very strong 
objections, 

What, for iastauce, can be more shallow and trivial 
than Mr. Rae’s repeated effort to overthrow the posi- 
tion of those who deny the right to labor (in the 
State-Socialistis sense) and to public assistance, by 
asking them to deny also the right to life? Citing 
Malthus’s aphoristic saying that man has the right to 
labor — if he can get it, Mr. Rae celebrates his tri- 
umph over Malthus by pointing out that logically 
Malthus was bound to declare that the right to life 
means nothing more than that the strong man who 
can defend himself against enemies may so defend 
himself, while the weak may be exterminated with 
impunity. But Mr. Rae appears exceedingly foolish 
to those who know that there w a sense in which the 
believers in liberty do most smphatically insist »pon 
man’s right to labor, consistently with their insistance 
upon man’s right to life. Vy hat do we imply in saying 
that a man has a right to life? Simply that no other 
man may take his life without sufficient cause. In the 
same sense, a man may properly: be said to have the 
right to labor; that is, that no other man may deprive 
him of his due share of the raw material of nature. 
This conception of the right to labor, like that of the 
right to life, involves no giving of anything to a man 
by his fellows, but implies merely the abstaining from 
doing positive injury. True, the right to labor is not 
so simple a matter as the right to life: there arises 
the difficult question in regard to the method of de- 
termining what is one’s due share of nature’s raw ma- 
terial and opportunities, and where the line is to be 
drawn betweeu rightful exploitation of nature and 
wrongful invasicn of others’ dor..in; but, though 
difficult to. trace, the distinction is reai, «nd it is the 
business of social science to define the right to labor, 
converting the abstraction into a concrete fact. 

I am aware that, assuming the Malthusian fear of a 
future with a superabundant population and scarcity 
of food to be well-grounded, the right to labor ceases 
to be an immutable truth and becomes a limited truth 
applicable only to certain temporary states. But the 
same is true even if we adopt the philosophy of Mr. 
Rae and expect to furnish every mau with en:ploy- 
ment and reward. Society certainly cannot feed those 
whom nature leaves unprovided for, while, as long as 
nature does provide, all that society needs to do is not 
to interfere with the man who enjoys his share of 
natural wealth. 

As interpreted by Mr. Rae, the right to labor in- 
cludes the right to public assistance during periods of 
illness, and old age. The champions of individual 
liberty cannot acquiesce in this, and our reasons Mr. 
Rae, if he understood them, would find it impossible 
to meet without plunging into absolute communism 
and theological philosophy. Now, either fhe men 
who need public assistance under equitable conditions 
do so because of previous natural incapacity and in- 
feriority, which prevented their accumulation of sav- 
ings, or because of previous improvidence and vice. 
Now Mr. Rae himself would admit the injustice and 
unwisdom of compelling the industrious and careful 
to support the vicicus and idle (although, indeed, I 
cannot admire his logic in this concession which his 
sentiment of justice compels him to make, for, surely, 
vice, weakuess, and folly are misfortunes for which 
men often cannot be eee The question then is 
restricted to those ` uaturally inferior in phy- 
sic! or mental force. M Rae holds that the persons 
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with which they: may rightfully demand to be fur- 
nished, He says that “Spencer errs by unduly con- 
tracting men’s natural claim. They have a right to 
more than equal feedom; they have a right, to use 
Adam Smith’s phrase, to an undeformed and unmuti- 
lated humanity, to that original basis of human dignity 
which it is the business of organized society to defend 
for its own weaker members against the assaults of 
fortune as well as the azsaults of men.” But Mr. Rae 
nowhere attempts to overti:row Spencer's conception 
of right and justice, a conception based on biological 
and psychological as well as scciological facts. Is he 
so unscientific, and at the same time so vain, that he 
expects us to be satisfied with his unsupported asser- 
tion respecting Spencer's error? For my part, I assert 
that the phrase that a man has a right to undeformed 
and unmutilated humanity, excent in the sense that 
he may not be deformed and mutilated by his fellows, 
is perfectly nonsensical. Assuming, for the sake of the 
argument, that the phrase has some meaning, it is evi- 
dent that, if it is not the equivaleat of the phrase that 
men have a right to equal liberuy (and Mr. Rae assures 
us it is not), then it means, not that men have a right 
to more than equal liberty, but that some men have a 
right to more than equal liberty, while others have 
only a right to less than equal liberty. The right of 
some men to more than they can obtain by their own 
exertion can only be secured by denying to others the 
right tu the whole of what they car thus obtain. This 
would be clear to Mr. Rae himself, did he not confuse 
matters by introducing “organized society” into the 
discussion. People are prone to forge: that “organized 
society” is an abstraction, and that it means in prac- 
tice the arbitrary and forcible interference of a greater 
power with a lesser power. 

I have already observed that, in the absence of defi- 
nitions of right and justice, it is impossible to argue 
the special question of the right to public assistance. 
Mr. Rae begs the question by saying that “it is gene- 
rally admitted, even by those who adopt the narrowest 
political theories, that legal rights are merely the rati- 
fication of moral rights already existing, and that the 
creation of new iegal rights for securing the just aspi- 
rations of ill-protected classes of people belongs to the 
ordinary daily dutiss of all civil government.” Unless 
Mr. Tae is prepared to affirm that all legal rights are 
sanctioned by correspending moral rights, and that, 
like the king leyislators can do no wrong, can never 
create a right tł- is morally a wrong, his argument 
that, because the right to public assistance is legal, it 
must also be moral, is fallacious. At any rate, what- 
ever his own opinion may be, it is absurd to say that 
“it is generally admitted” that the legislators are 
never wrong; Mr. Rae knows well enough that in 
Spencer’s view the case is more near]: the reverse of 
that. What Mr. Rae must prove is that the right to 
public assistance is a valid deduction from the prin- 
ciples. .t justice. 

But my chief complaint against Mr. Rae is that he 
argues as if some form of State Sociaiism were the 
only alternative to the present unsatisi‘actory system. 
He seems to assume that the choice lies between the 
crying evils which we now bear, and either the modi- 
fied Socialism which he advocates, or some other vari- 
ety of the same system. Now, it is certainly not true 
thai any of those who intelligently and sincerely advo- 
cate liberty desire to perpetuate the existing system or 
resign themselves to its continuance as inevitable. 
Though we have more than once rebuked the Spencer- 
ian individualists for their comparative neglect of the 
economic side ui tic movement for liberty, and though 
we shall continue to reproach and attaci: them if they 
do not amend their policy, we must in justice declare 
that they do expect considerable improvement in the 
distribution of wealth, considerable diminution of 
misery and poverty among the laboring masses, from 
the elimination of legal monopolies and legislative 
meddling with capital and labor. We should expect 
such critics as Mr. Rae to perceive this, though we do 
not make the same demand from less competent peo- 
ple. But the Anarchists certainly have not laid then. 
selves open to such a charge; they never tire of 
discussing the relation betwean governmental inter- 
ference with industry and the degraded condition of 
labor, and of explaining how it is possible for labor to 
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get rid of the present ills without inviting those of 
State Socialism. We have shown that labor needs no- 
thing but equal liberty and equa! opportunities, which 
neither the prevailing system nor the various kinds of 
State Socialism intend that it «hall have. ‘Cae reforms 
which we deem allsuffici cre corollaries to the 
principle of justice, thou.. antagonistic to current 
legal notions. Is Mr. Rae ignorant of these proposals, 
or does he ignore them as a matter of convenience ? 
If he is ignorant of them, we can assure him that, if 
he informs himself regarding them, he will discover 
that by adopting them all questicns of public assist- 
ance and governmental protection of the “lower 
classes” would be caused to disappear.. If Mr. Rae is 
really anxious to have tardy justice done to labor, he 
should understand that not in poor laws, government 
inspection of houses or mines, or arbitration boards, is 
justice to be found. It is not protectior for labor that 
is wanted: such protection woulda be unjust and use- 
less, as Spencer contends. What is needed is cessation 
of protection and favoritism to capital and landed in- 
terests. This, and nothing more, and nothing less. 
The State Socialists, it is true, ignorantly cry that it is 
too little; Mr. Rae, I suspect, would think it alto- 
gether too much. v. ¥. 


Unconscious Radicalism. 


The subjoined paragraphs, written by Gen. M. M. 
Trumbull, deal with a very interesting subject. Ire- 
print them from the “Open Court,” having one or two 
comments to make. 


Another venerable monopoly is in danger, the right of law- 
yers to the exclusive possession and enjoyment cf judicial 
honors and emoluments. At the recent election in Kansas, 
a farmer, instead of a lawyer, was elected judge of the 
Twenty-fourth District. It is claimed for him that, although 
he has never studied law, attended lectures, been admitted 
to the bar, or committed any foolishness of that kind, he is 
well qualified for the bench, because he has a “ judicial 
mind,” having served in the capacity of judge at several 
horse races, church raffles, county fairs, and similar tribun- 
als. It was also said ~ and the criticism will apply to some 
other States — that the judges in Kansas had much law and 
little judgment, and that the law they had was bad. It was, 
therefore, thought best to elect a judge who, if he knew no 
law at all, would certainly be innocent of bad law; or who, 
by reason of his “judicial mind,” would be more likely to 
decide sensibly and justly than another whose mind had 
been twisted out of moral symmetry by the “sharp, quick 
quillets of the law.” Had the farmers of Kansas held 
bravely to their course, the result would probably have iusti- 
fied their action, but in a moment of doubt and weakness 
they inconsistently took up a collection and sent their judge 
to Ann Arbor for a six weeks’ course of study in juris- 
prudence, at the end of which time he will know as much 
law, and as bad law, as the other judges know. Should 
their jadge get muddled in judgment, the farmers of Kansas 
may charge his failure to the law school at Ann Arbor. 

Is it necessary for 2 judge to be a lawyer? There are two 
sides to this question, and each gives good reason against the 
other. Where the forms of action are the essence of a law 
suit, the judge might be a lawyer, but where substantial 
right is “of the essence,” it is better that he know nothing 
about the forms of pleading or the fictions of procedure. 
Wiser will he he if ignorant of the rule that makes a suitor 
state his cause of action in the form of manifold lies, or have 
Lis pleadings ‘‘ quashed,” and he himself be driven from the 
temple, where Justice cannot interfere, because ‘being ab- 
surdly blindfolded she vainly tries to weigh the merits of a 
cause in scales invisible to her. Hence courts of equity arose 
where Justice tried the case without the bandage on her 
eyes. 

It requires no exceptional development of the logical 
faculty to perceive that the position taken by Gen. 
Trumbull necessitates tne acceptance of Lysander 
Spooner’s interpretation of ‘political freedom: Judges 
destitute of the knowledge of law could not contrive 
te convict anybody for the violation of any of the 
thousand statutes looking to the regulation of our in- 
dustrial, commercial, financial, sexual, ard religious 
affairs. No judge and jury governed by common 
sense and the sentiment of justice and fair play would: 
punish a man for selling liquor, or working on Sun- 
day, or refusing to pay duty on goods bought ina 
foreign country, or living with a Woman in a union 
unballowed by an official meddler, or buying a lottery 
ticket, or cooperating in the organization « 


note-issuing bank, ot organizing a private 
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government,” would relegate majority rule to the 
limbo of past superstition, and would deprive a!l legis- 
latora of their too profitable occupations. It’s a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished, I know, but Gen. 
Trumbull is seareely prepared to join us in this 
prayerful wish. He supports majority rule. He fa- 
vors a monopoly of credit, and probably a monopoly 
of the mail-carrying business, and, if I am not mis- 
taken, prchibition of the liquor traffic. He cherishes 
a thousand beliefs which such judges as he professes 
to confide in would dash to the ground and trample 
under foot. Must we attribute Mr. Trumbull’s uncon- 
scious radicalism to a slip of the pen, to the thought- 
less deliverance of an unguarded moment? Or may 
we congratulate ourselves and him on a change of 
heart, ou a new departure, on a conversion to the 
views of Spooner as elucidated in his “Free Political 
Institutions,” — views that are substantially in accord 
` with Anarchism, that, indeed, are Anarchistic in almost 
everything but the name by which Spooner described 
them? If “en. Trumbull’s sentiments really indicate 
growth, more direct proof of it would not be unwel- 
come. l ; vy. 


















Before Labouckare turned tail to join the cowards 
who are howling against Parnell, he made a very fair 
argument for the retention of the Irish leader by ask- 
ing whether “any one in his senses” would have “sug- 
gested that the Duke of Wellington ought to have 
bees: cashicred when Napoleon was marching on him 
Sa Belgium if some divorce suit had gone against him 
> in England.” The New York “Nation” says that 
: >. this is no argument at all, and tells us why. “No- 
- body,” it says, “las as yet asked Parr 211 to resign be- 

cause he has becu taken in adultery. He is asked to 
resign because two-third. of his army will not fight 
under his orders. If two-thirds of Wellington’s troops 
at Waterloo had, on discovering that he was philan- 
dering with another man’s wife at Brussels during the 
fight, refused any longer to obey his orders, he would 
have been deposed promptly, not because of his sexual 
immorality, but berause his conduct had made defeat 
certain if he remained in command. This is Parnel!’s 
case. The English Liberals will not serve with him, 
aud the question before the Irish is not whether the 
- English are unv2asonable, but whether the Irish can 
win without their aid.” It will be noticed that the 
3 |. body spoken of by the “Nation” as Parnell’s army 
l -consists of the English and Irish combined, the former 
constituting two-thirds and the latter one-third. Of 
this Irish third one faction demands Parnell’s resigna- 
tion, and it is true, as the “Nation” says, that this 
demand is uot based on the charge of adultery, but on 
the refusal of the English two-thirds to fight under 
Farrell. But on what is this refusal of th- English 
two-thirds based? Evidently on the charge of adul- 
tery. Now of course such a refusal is equivalent to a 
demand for Parnell’s resignation. And yet the “Na- 
tion” says that “nobody has as yet asked Parnell to 
4 resign because le has been taken in adultery.” This 
E is a fair sample of Godkinian logic. 
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Lysander Spooner’s Pamphlets. 
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SPOONER PUBLICATION FUND. 


The undersigned has purchased from the heirs of the late Lysan- 
der Spooner all his printed pamphlets and unpublished manuscripts, 
and proposes to sell the former to obtain means for the publication 
of the latter. The list given belew includes all of Mr, Spooner’s 
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stereotype plates of but few. Some may never be reprinted. Those 
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THE DEIST’S IMMORTALITY, and an Essay on Man’s Account 
ability for his Belief. 1834, 14 pages. Price, 15 cents; soiled 
copies, 10 centa. 


THE UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE LAWS OF CON- 

ess Prohibiting Private Mails. Printed for the American Let- 

er Mail Company. 1844. 24 pages. Price, 15 cents; soiled 
copies, 10 cents, 


WHO CAUSED THE REDUCTION OF POSTAGE? OUGHT 
He to be Paid? Showing that Mr. Spooner was the father of 
cheap postage in America. This pamphlet embodies the one 
mentioned immediately before it in this list. 1850. 71 paves. 
Price, $1.00; soiled copies, 75 cents. The same, minus the first 16 
pages, which consist of a preface and a letter from Mr. Spooner 
to M. D. Phillips, will be furnished at 50 cents, 


ILLEGALITY OF THE TRIAL OF JOHN W. WEBSTER. Con- 
taining the substance of the author's larger work,‘ Trial by 
Jury,” now out of print. 1850. 16 pages. Price, 15 cents; soiled 
copies, 10 cents. 5 


THE LAW OF INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY: or, an Essay on 
the Right of Authors and Inventors to a Perpetual Property in 
Their Ideas. Stitched in parts, but unbound. 1855. 240 pages. 
Price, $1.25. Part I. of the same, containing 166 pages, will be 
furnished at $1.00. 


ADDRESS. OF THE FRE® CONSTITUTIONALISTS TO THE 
People of the United Stetes. A refutation of the Republican 
Party’s doctrine of the non-extension of slavery. 1860. Bi pages. 
Price, 25 cents; soiled copies, 15 cents. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF PAPER CURRENCY. Phowimg its outiine, 
adyan! , Security, practicability, and legality, and embodying 
the articles of association of a mortgage stock banking company. 
1861. 122 pages. Price, 75 cents. ; 


CONSIDERATIONS FOR BANKERS AND HOLDERS OF 
United States Bonds. Showing that the author's system of paver 
currency. canuot be legally prohibited or taxed, and that the le- 
gal tender acts and the national banking act are unconstitutional. 
1864. 96 pages. Price, 75 cents; soiled copies, 50 cents. 


NO TREASON. — No. II. 1867. 16 pages. Price, 20 cents; suiled 
copies, 15 cents. 


NO TREASON. —No. VI. Showing that the constitution is of no 
authority: 1870. 59 pages. Price, 50 cents; soiled copies, 25 
cents. 


A NEW BANKING SYSTEM. Showing the capacivy of the coun- 
try for furnishing an enormous amount of loanable capital, and 
how this capacity may be made operative. 1873. 77 pages. 
Price, 50 cents; soiled copies, 25 cents. 


THE LAW OF PRICES: a Demorstration of the Necessity for an 
Indefinite Increase of Money. 1877. 14 pages. Price, 10 cents; 
soiled copies, 5 cents. 


OUR FINANCIERS: Their Ignorance, Usurpations, and Frauds. 
Exposing the fallacy of the inter-convertible bond scheme, and 
contrasting therewith some rational conclusions in finance. 1877. 
19 pages. Price, 10 cents. 


REVOLUTION: The Only Remedy for the Oppressed Classes of 
Treland, England, and Other Parts of the British Empire. No. 1. 
A Reply to “ Dunraven,” This is the pamphlet of which the Irish 
revolutionary party distributed 100,00) copies among the British 
aristocracy and bureaucracy. 1880. 11 pages. Price, 10 cents. 


NATURAL LAW: or, the Science of Justice. A treatise on na- 
vural law, natural justice, natural rights, natural lioerty, and 
natural society; showing that all legislation whatsoever is an 
absurdity, a usurpation, and a crime. Part First. 1882. 21 
pages. Price, 19 cents. 


A LETTER TO THOMAS F. BAYARD. Challenging hia right -- 
and that of all the other so-called scnators and representatives in 
congress — to exercise any ye Sarat newer whatever over the 
people of the United States. Price, 3 cents. 


A LETTER TO GROVER CLEVELAND on Is. False Ineucural 
Address, the Usurpations anu Crimes of Lawmakers anu J udges, 
and the Conseyuent Poveriy, Ignorance, and Servitude of the 
People. 138. 110 pages. Price, 35 ents. 





Any of ' .¢ above pamphlets snt, post aid, on receipt of price. 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


TURM. 





By JOHN HENRY MACKAY. 


A collection of Egoistic and Anarchistic poems in the German 


language. 


Second edition, with dedicatory poem to Max Stirner. 
115 pages. 


Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 





A VINDICATION 
OF 


NATURAL SOCIETY. + 


By Edmund Burke. 
Sh^wing the Inherent Evils of All State 
Governments. 
“Tn vain you tell me that artificial government is goud, but that I 


fall out only with the abuse. The thing — the thing itself ia the 
abuae.” — Burke. 


36 Pages. 
Address : 


* 


Price 10 Cents. 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, P.O. Box 3368, Boston; Mass. 
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Just Published. 


“A novel thut has no equivalent in the litera- 
ture of this century.” — Charles Monselet. 


MY UNCLE RENJAMIN. 


A Humorous, Satirical, and Philosophical 
Novel. 


By CLAUDE TILLIER. 


Translated from the French by Benjamin R. Tucker. 
With a Sketch of the Author's Life and Works by Ludwig Pfau. 


This novel, though it has enjoyed the honor of three translations 
into German, has never before been translated into Euglish, It is 
one of the most reno be witty works ever written. Almost 
every sentence excites a laugh, It is thoroughly realistic, but not 
at all repulsive. Its satirica‘ treatment of humanity's foibles and 
ite jovial but profound philusphy have won its author the title of 
“the modern Rabelais.” my Uncle Benjamin riddles with the 
shafts of his good-natured ridicule the shams of theology, law, me- 
dicine, commerce, war, marriage, and society generally. 


312 Pages. 
Price: in Cloth, $1.00; in Paper, 50 Cents. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publisher, 


Benjamin R. Tucker, P. 0. Box 3366, - - - - Boston, Mass. 


SYSTEM OF ECONOMICAL CONTRADICTIONS: 


Or, The Philosophy of Misery. 
By P. J. PROUDHON. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY BENJ. R. TUCKER. 


This work, one of the most elebrated written by Proudhon, con- 
stitutes the fourth volume of Lis Complete Works, and is published 
in a style uniform with that of “ What is Property?” It discusses 
in a style as novel as profound, the problems of Value, Division of 
Labor, Machinery; Competition, Monopoly, Taxation, and Provi- 
dence, showing that economic progress is achieved by the appear- 
ance of a succession of economic forces, each of which counteracts 
the evils developed by its predecessor, and then, by developing evils 
of its own, necessitates its successor, the process to continue until a 
final force, corrective of the wholc, shall estab.ish a stable economic 
equilibrium. 469 pages octavo, in the highest style of the t o- 
graphic art. . 


Price, cloth, $3.50; full calf, blue, gilt edges, 36." 0. 
Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, M %88. 





English Organ of Anarchism. 
HE 


THE 
HERALD OF ANARCHY. 


Seeks to destroy the authority ara prestige of National Govern- 
ment as well as to combat all other forma of tyranny: ad-ocates 
free access to the land, the abolition of national monetary laws and 
r strictions on credit, free contract, and free love. 


Address, A. Tarn, 27 St. John’s Hill Grove, New Wandsworth, 
London, S.W., England. Price, post-free, 3 cents; annual sub- 
seription, 36 cents. 


INVOLUNTARY IDLENESS, 


By HUGO BILGRA ti, 


An exposition of the causes of the d.serepancy existing between 
the supply of and the demand for labor and its products. 119 
pages. 





Price, in Cloth, One Dollar. 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mors. 


Address: 


Three Dreams in a Desert. 


OLIVE SCHREINER. 


An allegorical prose poem beautifully picturing the emancipation 
of woinan and foreshadowing the results thereof. Price, 5 centa; 6 
copies, 25 cents; 25 copies, $1; 100 copies, $3, 


SARAH E. HOLMES, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


IDEO-KLEPTOMANIA: 
THE CASE OF HENRY GEORGE. 
By J. W. Sullivan. 


The Author offers evidence to show — 
That Henry Geo took his doctrines bodily from the works of 
Patrick Edward Dove. 


That academic suthority has pronounced Henr "3 argu- 
ments agninst Malthus simply thos. of William Godwin andl 
Herbert Spencer, withoue a new thought adder. 

‘That in hia attack on the wapes-fund theory Herry George but re- 

unplayed ideas already well-csed in econcmic disputes, With- 
vut giving credit to the thinkers with who wthey originated, 

That Lenry George entertains the pecaliar bel ef that a writer may 
ideas into print as his own, Re Mattor how he comes by 

Reni. 


With Henry George’s Denial of Plagiarism. 
(Complete.) 
One Hundred Pages, - 15 Cents. 


Address: + BENJ. R. TUCKER, Sox 3388, Boston, Mass, 







































LIBERTY’S LIBRARY. 


For any of the following Works, address, 





BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass, 





WHAT IS PROPERTY? Oran Inquiry into the 
principie of Right and of Government. By P. J. Proudhon., Pre- 
faved by a Sketeh of Proudhon's Life and Works, and sontalnbig 
asa Krontiapiece a fine steel engraving of the Author. Transla 
from the French by Benj, R. ker. A systematic, thorough, 
and radical discussion of. the institution of property, —its basis, 
its history, ita present status, and its destiny, -together with a 
detailed and startling exposd of the crimes which it commits, and 
the ¿vils which it engenders. -R00 pases octavo. Price, cloth, 
$3.50; full calf, blue, gilt edges, $6.50. 


GOD AND THE STATE. “One of the most elo- 
quent pleas for liberty ever written. Paine's ‘Age of Reason’ 
and ‘Rights of Man’ consolidated and improved. It stirs ths 
paiso like a trumpet call.” -By Micnael ‘onnine, Founder of 
Nihilism and Apostle of Anarchy. Translated from the French 
by Benj. R. Tucker. 52 pages. ice, 15 cents. 


CO-OPERATIVE HOMES. An essay showin; 
how the kitchen may be abolished- and the independence o) 
woman secured by severing the State from the Home, thereby in- 
troducing the voluntary principle into the Family and all its rela- 
tionships. By C. T. Fowler. Containing a portrait of Louise 
Michel. Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


CO-OPERATION: ITS LAWS AND PRIN- 
ciples. An essay showing Liberty and Equity as the only zondi- 
tions of true cooperation, and oxposin e violations of these 
conditions by Rent, Interest, Profit, and Majority Rule. By C.T. 
Fowler. Containing a portrait of Herbert Spencer. Price, 6 
cents: two copies, 10 cents. ‘ 


THE RADICAL REVIEW: Vol. I., handsomely 
bound in cloth, and containing over sixty Essays, Poems, Transla- 
tions, and Reviews. by the most prominent radical writers, on 
industrial, financial, social, literary, scientific, philoso hical, ethi- 
enl, ead rela subjects. 82c pages octavo. ice, $8.00. Single 
numbers, $1.15. 


THE WIND AN D, THE WHIR LWIN D. A 
poem worthy of a place in ev man’s library, and es 
hiteresting to all victims of British tyranny and misrule. PA red. 
lne edition, printed beautifully, in large type, on fine paper, 
and hound in parchment covers. Elegant and cheap. 32 pages. 
Price, 25 cents, 


LAND TENURE. An essay showing the govern- 
mental basis of land monopely, the futility of governmental 
remedies, and a natural and peaceful way of starving out the 
landlords. By C. T. Fowler. Containing a portrait of Robert 
Owen. Price, § cent3; two copies, 10 cents. 


THE FALLACIES IN “PROGRESS AND 
Poverty.” A bold attack on the ition of Henry George. 
Written for the people, and_as revolutionary in sentiment, and 
even more radical than * Progress and Poverty” itself. By 

William Hanson. 191 pages, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF BUSINESS. 
An essay showing how the principles of «cdperation may be real- 
ized in the Store, the Bank, and the Factory. By C. T. Fowler. 
Containing z portrait of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Price, 6 cents; 
two copies, 1ù cents. 


WHAT IS FREEDOM, AND WHEN AM 
I Free? Being en attempt to put Liberty on a rational basis, and 
wrest its keep ne from irresponsible pretenders in Church and 
State. By Henry Appleton. 27 pages. Price, 15 cents; two 
copies, 25 cents. 


AN ANARCHIST ON ANARCHY. An el- 
nuent exposition of the beliefs of Anarchiats by a man as emineo 
fn science as in reform. By Elisée Reclus. Followed bya sk*.ch 
of the criminal record of the author by E. Vaughan. Price, 10 
cents. 


CORPORATIONS. An essay showing how the mo- 
nopel, of railroads, telegraphs, éte.. "ay be abolished without 
the intervention of the State. By U.'°. Fowler. Containing a 
portrait of Wendell Phillips. Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


SO THE RAILWAY KINGS ITCH FOR AN 
Empire, Do they? By a “Red-Hot Strik, .,” of Scranton, Pa. 
A Reply to an article by William M. Grosvenor in the nterna- 
tional Review. Price, 10 cents ; per hundred, §4.00. 


PROHIBITION. An essay on the relation of gov- 
ernment to temperance, showing that prohibition cannot pro- 
hibit, and would be unnecessary if it could. By C. T. Fowler. 
Price, 6 cents; two copies. 10 cents. 


INTERNATIONAL ADDRESS: Av» elaborate, 


comprehensive, and very entertaining Exposition of the principles 
ot the Working-People’s International Association. By Wiliam 
B. Greene. Price. 15 cents. 


VOLUNTARY TAXATION. An essay sohwing 


hat the public revenues should be considered as insurance pe 
miums, not to be exacted by compulsion. By J. Greevz Fisker. 
31 pages. Price, 3 cents. 


MUTUAL BANKING: Showing the Radical 


Deticiency of the existing Circulating Medium, and how Interest 
on Money can be Abolished. By Wiiliam B. Greene. Price, 25 
cents. ? 


TAXATION OR FREE TRADE? A Criticism 
upon Henry George’s “ Protection or Free Trade.” By John F. 
elly. . 16 pages. Price, 5 cents; S copies, 25 centa; 100.copies, $3. 


A FEMALE NIHILIST. A thrilling sketch of the 
vharacter and adventures ofa typical Nibilistic heroine. By 
Stepniak, suthor of ‘‘ Underground Russia.” Prico, 10 cents: 

A POLITICIAN. IN SIGHT OF HAVEN: 
Beiug a Protest Against the Government of Man by Man: By 
Anberon Herbert. Price, 10 cents. - ; 


THE STATE: ITS ORIGIN, ITS NATURE 
and Its Abolition: By Albert’ Tarn; an English Anarchist; 1% 
pages. Price; 5 cents. ` ee nae a ce 
SOCIALISTIC, COMMUNISTIC, MUTUAL- 

istic, oad Financial Fragmenta” By W. B. Greene: Price, $1.25. 


Laer rere 

















Causes of the Confit — 
BETWEEN CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


a hot 


{a withheld fromthe earners 
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TOLSTOI’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE KREUTZER SONATA. 


Suppressed by the Czar. 


Translated by Bensamin R. Tucker. 





This novel is the boldest work ed written by the famous Russian 
author. Dealing with the questions of love and marriage, it urges 
a morality that is more than Renae in its severity, while hand- 
ling the delicate subject with all the frankness of the realistic 
school. In St. Petersburg and Moscow manuscript copies pass 
from hand to hand and are read sloud in i!ucrarv circles, 

This book, so fer as the centra’ lesson to be drawn from it is con- 
cerned, is of a reactionary character, snd should not be regarded as 
a part of Liberty's propaganda, Yet it is a work of interest, almost 
a masterpiece of art, a romance not without sociological importance, 
No lover of independent thought can fail to admire ita rare uncon- 
ventionality, the feariess wa which the author addresses polite 
circles upon s subject which they generally taboo. 


Price, in cloth, $1.00; in paper, 50 cents. 


Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 5256, Boston, Mass. 


Love, Marriage, and Divorce, 
| THE SOVEREIGNTY oF. THE INDIVIDUAL. 


A DISCUSSION BETWEEN 


HENRY JAMES, HORACE GREELEY, and 
STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 
INCLUDING THE FINAL REPLIES OF MR. ANDREWS, RE- 

JECTED BY THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, AND A SUBSE- 
QUENT DISCUSSION, OCCURRING TWENTY YEARS LA- 
TER, BETWEEN MR. JAMES AND MR. ANDREWS. 
Price, 35 cents. 


Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, BOSTON, MASS. 








Free Political Institutions: 


Their Nature, Essence, und 
Maintenance. 


An Abridgment and Rearrangement of 


LYSANDER SPOONER'S “TRIAL BY JURY.” 


EDITED LY VICTOR YARROS. 


CHAPTERS: 


I. Legitimate Government and Majority Rule. II. Trial by 
Jury as a Palladium of Liberty. HI. Trial by Jury as Defined by 
Magna Carta. IV. Objections Answered. V. The Criminal In- 
tent. VI. Moral Considerations for Jurors. VII. Free Ad- 
ministration of Justice. VILL. Juries of the Present Day Illegal. 





PRICE, 25 CENTS. 
BENJAMIN R. 4 UCKER, Box 3366, Boste >, Mass. 


THE IRON LAW OF WAGES. 
Ry HUGO BILGRAM. 


This pamphlet demonstrates żìat wages could not be kepi down 
to the cost of the laborez’s subsisteuce were it not for the monopoly 
by a privileged class of the right to represent wealth by money. 
Price, 5 cents. 


Address: 


Addres: : 
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RENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


The DOY of an African Farm. 


A NOVEL. 
By RALPH IRON (Olive Schreiner). 


A romance, not of adventure, but of the intellectual life and 

owth of young English and German people living among the 

oers and ys; picturing the mental struggles throngh which 
they passed in their evointion from orthodoxy to rationalism; and 
revre outing advanced ideas on religious and gocial questions, A 
wor of remarkable power, beauty, and originality. 375 pagea. 


Price, in Cloth, 80 Cents. 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Maas. 








Address; 


REDUCTION IN PRICE! 


WHAT'S TO BE DONE? 


Written in Prison, 


Suppressed by the Czar. 
BY 


N. G, TCHERNYCHEWSKY. 


With s Portrait of the Author. 
TRANSLATED BY BENS. R. TUCKER, 
in Cloth, $1.60. In Paper, 35 Cents. 
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A Strike of Millionairs 


AGAINST MINERS; 
Or, The Story of Spring Valley. 


By HENRY D. LLOYD. 





A book to be read by everyone who wants to earn the methede 







by which, in this free and glorious blie, the m 
robbed of their labors and liberties. “It takes the cem | 
most representative of the tendency to monopoly, 89 
verting all the pnt industries of the country inte pr 
for the Lorda of Industry, and it tella the story of F, 
Illinois, made famous by the cruel lock out there to A the mea 
into giving ap their union aud taking lcwer wages — as a typiei 
“ modern Instance” of this tendency. It uses this story as Sei 
illustration of the wicked drift of our entire business system to- 
waras exaggerated wealth for the few, and extreme poverty for the 
multitude. 


Price in Cloth, $1.00; in Paper, 50 Cts. 
Address: BEN”. R. TUCKER, Box 3356, Bosten, Mass. 





















ANARCHISM: 
{Ts AIMS AND METHODS. 


By Victor Yarros. 


An address delivered at the first public meeting of the Boston An- 
archists’ Club, and adopted by that organization as its auth oised 
exposition of its principles. With an appendix giving the Con-titn- 
ao of the Anarchists’ Ciub and explauatery notes regarding 
pages. 


5 Cents; 6 Copies, 25 Cents; 25 Copies, 51; 100 Copies, $9. 
Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, 
Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


THE SCIENCE OF $ 


Stephen Pearl Andrews. 


This work, long out of print, is now republished to meet a de- 
mand which for 2 Zew years past has been rapidly growing, First 
published about forty years ago, and yet in its teachings oR farin 
advance of the times, it comes to the present practically 
as a new book. Josiah Warren, whose social vhilesnphy it waa 
written to expound, was in the habit of referrit,: to it aa the most 
lucid and complete presentation of his ideas that «+ 2r had hien 
written or ever could be written. It will undcubteuly take rank in 
the future among the famous books of the ninetecrth centary, 

It consists of two parts, as follows: 

PART I.— The True Constitution of Government in the Seve- 
reignty or the Individual as the Final Development ot Protestant- 
iam, Democracy, and Socialism. 

PART II.— Cost the Limit of Price: A Scientific Measure of 
Honesty in Trade, as one of the Fundamental Principles in the ão 
lution of the Sociai Problem. 


Price, in Cloth, One Dollar. 
Address the Publisher: 
SARAH E. HOLMES, Box 3366, Boston, Masa 









































‘Better than I,” wrote Victor Huge te 
Felix Pyat, “you have proved the royalty 
of genius and the dicinity of lore.” 





4 Rival of “Les Miserables.” 


THE RAG-PICKER OF PA 


By Felix Pyat. 


Transl; ted fiom the French by BENJAMIN R. TUCKER. 








Eight Thousand Copies Sold in Three Months. 
Fourth Edition now Ready. 


4 novel unequailed in its combination of dramatic > 
paresqnis imteneity, ag dialogue, panoramic effect, i ia te. 
ency, and bold handling of social questions, Originally wiiien 
a play, this masterpiece. achieved s iis R 


THE GREATEST SUCCESS KNOWN TO THE FRENON STAGE. 


Recently, and just vefore his death, the auther elaborated kis 
play inte a novel, in which form it presents a comiete paneraina 
of the Paris of the peesent century, : Sa 


WHAT GREAT CRITICS THINK OF IT. 


deinrich Evine —“ The passion of Shatupere and ‘the redays af 





































Molière.” 

Alexandre Dumas (to the anthor)— ^ You have killed Frakt 
Lemaitre for us. After hia Father J: s Raie o 
Pariso he er create Be ether tole.” oe a “The À. 

"ictoria, Queen of England (to Actor Lemaitre, after hae 
play, in the joce) =- wie there: then, such misery athe >æ 
eh y “vic Lenaitre (in reply) — R ls the 
rt) ? 
















Théophile Gautier — “The work of a Titah.” 
Lowis Blane —“ At last we have the socialistic drama,” 
Michelet—“‘My complimenta on this immensely 


drama,” 
work of a 
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Tein e — ke eran > 
Iru Rolin — t v of the ta 
Jules Lemaitre — “ More ETERA than Vitar Hoge.” 


Price in Cloth, $1; in Pape, 50 Cente. 
S85 Large Pages. n 







The Cloth Edition Contains o Fine Portrait af ihe 
Author, 


Addree: BRNS. R. 


